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[Front of the Northern Transept.] 


In the 17th Number (Vol. I.) of the ‘ Penny Maga- | 
zine,’ there will be found a sketch of the early history of 
Westminster Abbey, with views of the western entrance, 

and of the Abbey and Hall, as seen from St. James’s 

Park, before the alterations of Sir Christopher Wren. 

We propose now to devote this Supplement, and a 

succeeding one, to a general description of the Abbey 

as it at present stands. We are principally induced to 

give this extension to the subject by having in our pos- 

session six beautiful drawings of the Abbéy, by Mr. 

Smallwood. That very accomplished artist is recently 

dead; and these drawings were amongst his latest 

works, ; 

Westminster Abbey, although inferior to some of 
our cathedrals in magnitude, is, in many respects, a 
most beautiful ‘specimen of the pointed style of archi- 
tecture. This, together with its state of complete’ pre- 
servation, and its connexion with the. various «ras of 
our history,. renders it a monument worthy of the in- 
Spection not merely of the antiquary, but of all who 
feel interested in the world in which they live. Unlike 
almost every other structure of a similar kind in Great 





Britain, Westminster Abbey is not merely a memorial 
of what our forefathers were, and a connecting link in 
Vou, IIT, 


our annals,—it does not derive its sole interest from 
holding the tombs of. the monarchs, and statesmen, 
and poets, of long past generations,—but it is still 
appropriated to the same purposes ; and in all probabi- 
lity it is likely to continue, as long as Britain retains 
her rank and glory, to be the mausoleum of the great 
and the good, and the silent indicator of our national 
history. ; ats Sa Pe 

There is one point of interest. connected with the 
Abbey which is not so generally adverted to as it ought 
to be. In it was sheltered the father of the British 
press. It is of little importance to the claims of Caxton 
whether or. not we believe the evidence satisfactory 
which assigns to Oxford and Frederick Corsellis a 
priority of claim as to the honour of having introduced 
the first press, and printed the first book, in England. 
The evidence is not perfectly satisfactory: and whether it 
were or not, it can neither invalidate Caxton’s right, as 
being emphatically the founder of the British press, nor 
diminish our esteem and respect for his memory. It was 
in this Abbey, or in its adjacent buildings, that he first 
set in motion that power which, even in our day, and 
at a distance of four hundred years, is but beginning to 
exert its prodigious influence on man, And yet, toa 
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reflecting mind, what a source of thought is there 
opened in the contemplation of the two wras—the age 
of Caxton’s press, and the age of the printing-machine ! 
In the one, we have a solitary individual engaged in 
the various avocations of a printer, acorrector of the 
press, an editor, a translator, and, we may add, a pro- 
jector,—turning the current of opinion and custom, 
sing'e-handed, into a channel altogether new ;—offering, 
with singular caution, one production slowly and deli- 
berately after another; and, though a wise and pru- 
dent man, utterly ignorant of the vast results awaiting 
his experiment: in the other, a power, truly described 
as “ tremendous,” extending its influence through all 
ranks of society, and bearing with a direct and accu- 
mulating force upon the moral destiny of the human 
race. 

Westminster Abbey is built in the form of nearly all 
ecclesiastical buildings of the same style—that of a cross. 
The eastern part, from the transept, is surrounded by 
chapels of various forms and sizes,—that of Henry the 
Seventh being the most capacious and magnificent. 
This exquisite production of art forms no part of the 
Abbey ; but it is so intimately joined to the primary 
building as scarcely to be known as a separate erection, 
except by the elaborate richness of its architectural 
details. Henry, who carried his prudence into avarice, 
when advanced in years, and firmly seated on the 
throne, was alarmed by the “ compunctious visitings ” 
of conscience, and thought it expedient to make his 
peace with heaven by sacrificing a large portion of his 
valued treasures in the erection and endewment of this 
beautiful edifice. 

The front elevation o! the north transept of the 
Abbey presents an example of that diversified richness 
and elegant yet fanciful display which belong to the 
pointed style of architecture. Its imposing effect is 
derived from its immense buttresses,—its elevated 
pinnacles,—and its admirable Rose, or St. Catherine 
wheel, window. The Rose Window was rebuilt in 
1722 :—it forms a circle of thirty-two feet in diameter. 
There is a corresponding circular window, but more 
elaborate in its tracery, in the south transept, which 
was newly built in 1814. 

It is to be regretted that Westminster Abbey, like 
every other building of ancient interest in the metropolis, 
is unfavourably situated, or at least unfavourably sur- 
rounded. The approach from the west is meagre in 
every thing that constitutes what is understood by the 
phrase of a “ good view ;” the southern side is blocked 
up; and the eastern is hemmed in by the buildings of 
Westminster Hall and the Housesof Parliament. The 
only clear point of observation is on the northern side ; 
of which the principal feature is the front of the transept 
already noticed. There are, however, different points 
from which the Abbey may be seen to some advantage ; 
an agreeable view of the upper portion of the western 
towers may be obtained from St. James’s Park. 

Within the walls, the Abbey is 360 feet long, the 
nave is 72 feet broad, and the length across the transept 
is 195 feet. Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is 99 feet in 
length, the breadth is 26 feet, and the height 54 feet. 

The public are admitted into the interior of the Abbey 
by an entrance from the south-east, (well known as 
** Poets’ Corner,”) on a payment of fifteen-pence. It was 
remarked in the description of St. Paul’s, (see No. 133,) 
that it is the spirit of exclusion which has powerfully 
contributed to render a portion of the English public 
mischievous amid works of art. The exhibition of 
Westminster Abbey involves somewhat of that sordid 
principle which has a strong tendency to destroy any 
emotion of awe and veneration which the most rude 
and uninformed cannot but feel when visiting the inte- 
rior of the edifice. Each successive party of visitants 
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which leaves no doubt as to its cause. The names y 
the principal monuments are given out in the style of 
the exhibitors of Bartholomew fair; and the great bul; 
of those who daily throng the Abbey in summer ¢¢. 
tainly see the interior, but they see nothing more, They 
have no time for that orderly and quiet inspection g 
essential to the thorough feeling of “the genius o 
the place:” they see monuments, and tombs, an 
sculptures ; and when the visit is over, they have a cop. 
fused recollection of something venerable and impres. 
sive, but all distinct traces are gone. We would recom. 
mend the visiters who pay their money to turn a deaf 
ear to the “ nasal twang” of the guides—to gire 
themselves up to their own meditations—to stay as long 
as they please—and to be pleased to stay till their 
minds are thoroughly imbued with the pure and interest. 
ing ideas which this sanctuary of the illustrious dead 
must inspire. 

It is from the west entrance that the most striking 
and effective view of the interior is to be obtained. The 
view from this point is more extended and unbroken, 
and the architectural character of the building appears 
more complete, than from any other. “ The lights, too, 
are so judiciously introduced, and the arrangement and 
proportions of the columns so nicely adjusted to the 
forms and magnitude of the arches, and to the aérial 
loftiness of the vaulting, that the whole combines into 
one harmonious perspective, and for a time the spec- 
tator feels « stronger inclination to contemplate the 
picture than to examine the design. There are, how- 
ever, many other points from which the different parts 
of the Church may be seen to great advantage ; and 
as almost every part displays an exuberancy of monu- 
mental decoration, in which the art of sculpture has 
been advanced to a very high degree of excellence, 
there is probably no structure in the kingdom from the 
examination of which the intelligent mind can derive a 
greater pleasure.”* 

On entering Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, which is 
slightly elevated above the ground-floor of the Abbey, 
and is approached by steps of black marble, the 
spectator pauses to gaze upon the extraordinary 
scene. The “ dim religious light” which fills the 
place inspires him with a solemn feeling of devotion, 
and he is enchained by the potency of art. No- 
thing can be conceived more exquisite in proportion, 
or more harmonious in detail. The shafts of the arches 
spring with almost magical lightness towards the 
fretted roof, which is most gorgeously elaborated with 
an astonishing variety of figures. The architect has been 
singularly happy in combining in this gem-like creation 
the opposing principles of simplicity and profusion 
of ornament. The walls, as well as the nave, contain up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty statues of patriarchs, 
saints, martyrs, and confessors, beside angels and 
innumerable other smaller figures. Upon a raised 
flooring on each side of the nave is a row of oaken 
stalls, in front of which are reading desks, and under 
the latter, on the pavement, a corresponding row of 
seats. The sub-sellia of both, which turn back o 
hinges, display a whimsical arrangement of historical, 
grotesque, and other carvings. Under each seat there 
are generally three compartments in high relief, viz. 
a central and two side ones; the latter being mostly 
bordered by foliage, which branch out from the middle 
one: the figures are generally seated, or placed in m- 
clined positions to accommodate them to the space oc 
cupied. The subjects comprise groups of bacchanalians, 
a grotesque fiend bearing off a friar on his shoulders, 
monsters, animals, clusters of fruit, foliage, flowers, &e. 
But profuse as is the richness of ornament, there 1s no 
spoiling of the general effect by a crowding together of 
disproportioned caryings—all is in perfect accordauce 





are hurried round the sacred pile with an impatience 


* Brayley’s ‘ Londiniana,’ 
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with the purest taste. The building will thus ever be 

rded as one of the most unique and splendid spe- 
cimens of the pointed style of architecture erected in 
gurope. The tomb of the founder, Henry VII. and 
jis wife Elizabeth, (by a marriage with whom the dis- 
gstrous contentions between the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster were terminated,) stands in the middle 
of the eastern part of the Chapel. Lord Bacon has 
described this monument as “ one of the stateliest and 
daintiest in Europe ;” and it still merits the distinction, 
though deteriorated by time, and bereft by cupidity of 
many of its richest ornaments, The will of Henry VII. 
js preserved in the Chapter House of the Abbey. 
In it he gives particular directions respecting the dis- 
posal of his body, and the religious observances which 
he deemed necessary to establish. 

The banners and other heraldic pomp of the Knights 
of the Bath add to the impressive effect produced. 
But in the Duke of Buckingham’s Chapel, at the 
eastern part, there is an effigy, in wax, in ducal robes, 
preserved in a glass case, which is offensive to every 
idea of fitness and propriety. There are about half a 
dozen similar wax-work figures in costume, also pre- 
served in glass cases, in another part of the Abbey: 
but as the visiter has to ascend a staircase, and they 
are not immediately in contrast with the surrounding 
monuments and sculptures, the. feeling of impropriety 
is not perhaps quite so strong, as in this particular 
instance in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. The puerile 
exhibition ought to be removed to some wax figure 
repository. Nothing ean be conceived more calculated 
to destroy the impression produced by a visit to the 
Abbey, than the injudicious and tasteless introduction 
of these figures. In order to render the exhibition still 
more absurd, there is a favourite paroquet in the glass 
case containing the figure of the Duchess of Richmond. 
Queen Elizabeth would not feel her dignity maintained 
oy being thus exhibited in her own “ hoop and fardin- 
gale,” with staring eyes and painted lips; nor would 
Nelson appreciate the millinery taste which consigns 
him to the admiration of children, in the identical cos- 
tume in which he * conquered when he fell.” 

In No, 26 (Vol. I.) of the ‘Penny Magazine,’ there 
isa wood-eut of the statue of James Watt, then in the 
work-shop of Mr. Chantrey. This beautiful statue is 
now erected in a little chapel called St. Paul’s, on the 
northern side of the Abbey. It is elevated on a pedestal 
of white marble, and nothing can be conceived finer in 
art than the statue itself, or more striking in contrast 
with the objects which surround it. The great im- 
prover of the steam-engine is looking down in calm 
and contemplative mood on the “ old world ” below ; 
knights in attitude of prayer, and ladies with uplifted 
hands, fixed in monumental stone, bring the spectator 
back to the “ age of the strong-hand and the iron- 
glove ;” but the statue of Watt dispels the illusion, and 
reminds us how the busy world outside the Abbey walls 
has been moving on, and the very face of society been 
changed. 

A description of the various monuments and sculp- 
tures in the Abbey would be much too long for the 
present article ; but there is so much of history con- 
nected with many of them, that we cannot avoid a 
passing notice. Fox’s monument is a beautiful work 
of art;—the negro kneeling at the feet of the dying 
orator is an admirable production, as well as historically 
expressive of the statesman’s exertions, which laid the 
foundation for the abolition of the slave trade: nor is 
the statue of his great rival, Pitt, at too great a distance 
to destroy the force of Scott’s allusion :— 

“ Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 
“Twill trickle to his rival’s bier!” 
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production of Richard Westmacott, who also designed 
and executed the one to Fox. The monument of Earl 
Mansfield is also worthy of that eloquent judge; and 
equally so is that of the great Earl of Chatham. There 
is also one erecting to Mr. Canning. These are in the 
northern transept of the Abbey, which seems in some 
measure to be reserved for illustrious and eloquent 
statesmen, as the “ Poets’ Corner,” in the south-east, 
is the peculiar abode of those whose works will live 
while the English language exists. There is a singular 
feeling of melancholy pleasure excited by viewing 
Addison’s monument, who himself used to wander 
among those tombs, and meditate upon the “ field of 
graves ” enclosed within the precincts of the Abbey. 

In the Chapel of St. Edward the Confessor, which 


originally formed the eastern termination of the Abbey 


church, lie the remains of the royal founder, encircled 
by the ashes of succeeding sovereigns, some of whom 
were the greatest and most heroic that ever swayed the 
British sceptre. King Edward’s shrine stands nearly 
in the middle of the chapel, and had formerly an altar 
attached to it, at which multitudes of every degree have 
made their oblations, and besought the. intercessional 
agency of the sainted monarch. “ Such great sanc- 
tity,” says Brayley, “ is still attached to this shrine, 
that a part of the stone-basement seat, on the east side 
of the south transept, has been worn into a deep hollow 
by the feet of devout Catholics, who occasionally attend 
here early of a morning, and who, from that point, can 
just obtain a view of the upper division of the shrine. 
It is still, also, within the recollection of some aged 
members of the church, that, previously to the French 
Revolution, the very dust and sweepings of the shrine 
and chapel of St. Edward were also preserved, and 
exported to Spain and Portugal in barrels! But even 
in that trade adulterations were practised, and much 
unholy dust, swept from other chapels, was mingled 
with the rubbish of this shrine.” 

In this chapel stands that celebrated object of popular 
curiosity the, Coronation Chair. Inclosed within the 
frame-work is the far-famed stone brought from Scone, 
in Scotland, by Edward I. Traditions innumerable 
have been connected with this otherwise uninteresting 
stone ;—the old legends actually affirming that it formed 
Jacob’s pillow on that memorable night when he saw 
the vision of the ladder reaching to heaven. That, 
however, it is of very considerable antiquity there is 
little reason to doubt; but we are not prepared to 
admit with Sir James Ware and the Irish _histo- 
rians, that it was brought into Ireland by a colony of 
the Tuath de Danans, and that it had the pro- 
perty of issuing sounds resembling thunder whenever 
any of the royal Scythian race placed themselves 
on it for inauguration; and that he only was crowned 
King of Ireland under whom, when placed on it, the 
stone groaned and spake! Nor does there seem very 
strong grounds for believing that Fergus, the first 
King of Scotland, brought it with him from Ireland, 
and was crowned upon it in the year of the world 
3641; or before Christ, 330. These legends and tra- 
ditions are scarcely worth attention. If the stone itself 
were curious as a work of art, it would be, on that ac- 
count, an object of considerable interest; as it is, we 
see nearly as little value to be attached to it as to any 
useless relic of the middle ages. It is certain that it 
was deemed of vast importance by the Scotch ;—that 
its restoration formed the subject of an article in a 
treaty of peace, and also ofa political conference between 
Edward UTI. and David I.,—but this, of course, was 
the result of the superstitious value assigned to it, and 
the common belief, in those times of ignorance, that 
success attended the nation as long as it retained it in 
its keeping. Mr. Brayley, who has investigated the 
history of this “ rude and unwrought ” stone with some 





Pitt’s monument is of colossal magnitude, and is the 
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patience, has also given us a mineralogical description 
of it, obtained from the late Mr. Sowerby, who accom- 
panied him to the Abbey for the purpose. In the 
technical language of mineralogy, it is “a sandy 
wranular stone; a sort of debris of sienite,—chiefly 
quartz,—with light and reddish-coloured felspar, and 
also light and dark mica, with probably some dark- 
green hornblende intermixed: some fragments of a 
reddish-grey clay slate, or schist, are likewise included 
in its composition.” In plain words, it bears much re- 
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from Dundee in Scotland, and used for various purposes, 
It is, therefore, somewhat strange that the various 
authors who have mentioned it should all have termes 
it “‘a marble stone.” Indeed, the actual identity of 
the stone, as being the one on which the kings of 
Scotland were crowned, has been strongly contested, 
The Coronation Chair is composed of oak, and is stil} 
firm and sound, though much disfigured by wantoy 
mutilations and the eifects of time. It is scratched 
over with impertinencies, in the shape of ill-formed 
initials,—a mean and vulgar habit, which we wish our 


semblance to the ‘ Dun-stones, such as are brought 
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countrymen had sense and taste to abjure. Yet it is | monastery, It was unfortunately burnt, in 1644, along 
with some pleasure we remark, that the more recent | with many others; out of 230 MSS., but one was saved. 
nionuments are free from marks and injuries, evincing | It seems, however, that a copy or an abridgment of the 
either that a better watch is now maintained, or a | book constitutes one of the Harleian manuscripts. For 
better feeling actuates the majority of the visiters. a long series of ages have those splendid scenes been 

The coronation of the kings of England in this | acted within the walls of the Abbey—one monarch 
Abbey forms one of its peculiar features of interest. | “‘ sleeping with his fathers,” and gathered to his last 
For the regulation of this august ceremony, Malcolm | repose, amid nodding plumes, and prelates and nobles 
ells us, a most magnificent book was compiled in very | following the bier with measured and silent pace ; 
remote times, and kept among the archives of the | another “approaching with the sound of trumpet, and 
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the echoing shouts and resounding cries of a nation, to 
step into the vacant seat. Some of the coronations 
have been scenes of extraordinary magnificence. Henry 
the Seventh’s was deficient in show: he seems to have 
transferred his coronation pomp to his funeral. But 
his son, the Eighth Harry, atoned for the deficiency. 
The excess of magnificence displayed seems to have sur- 
passed that of all previous occasions. Whatever could 
dazzle the eye in the rich barbaric pomp of the time 
was exhibited. To render the excess of mag- 
nificence safe, conspicuous, and clean, the streets were 
railed, barred, and swept; and that the general view 
might not be incongruous, by the eye wandering from 
pomp to wretchedness,—from sparkling gems and 
shining velvets to smoked and dirty plaster,—the 
fronts of the houses were hung with tapestry and 
arras. Upon this occasion great part of the south 
side of Cheapside was covered with cloth of gold. 
The different city companies were arranged on stages 
from Grace-church westward. The goldsmiths had 
virgins clad in white placed before them, bearing 
burning tapers; and numbers of priests in the rich 
vestments of the altar lined the way, some bearing 
crosses, and others burning incense before the royal 
pair. After a lapse of three centuries, the coro- 
nation of George the Fourth is remarkable as being 
the only one in modern times which was celebrated 
with extraordinary splendour. 

Another circumstance connected with the Al 
is the funeral of Oliver Cromwell. He was buried 
in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, with a pomp 
little reconcileable to republican notions. The walls 
were hung with escutcheons to the number of 240, 
The hearse had twenty-six large embossed shields ; 
twenty-four smaller, with crowns; sixty badges (his 
crest), and thirty-six scrolls, with mottoes suited 
to his merit, placed on it. His effigies were carved, 
and superbly arrayed; and a velvet pall of eighty 
yards. was borne over all. After the Restoration, 
his body was exhumed, and hanged on a gallows at 
Tyburn ! 

The late Musical Festival is too important to be 
passed over, in our account of the Abbey. We shall in- 
troduce it by an account of previous festivals, abridged, 
together with the account of the late one, from the 
* Musical Library.’ 

The first instance in which music appears to have 
been formally introduced in aid of charity, in Great 
Britain, was at the Anniversary of the Sons of the 
Clergy, in 1709, when the celebrated Dr, Atterbury 
preached at St. Paul’s. From this time the practice 
was continued till 1739, when, by a mutual agreement, 
the Royal Society of Musicians engaged -to provide 
a band for two annual performances for the sum of 
501, which performances take place in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in the month of May, and at which the 
* Overture to Esther’ has been so constantly played, 
almost ever since it was composed, that it now seems 
in a peculiar manner dedicated to the service of the 
church. 

In 1788, just at the time when the original and 
pleasing melodies of Dr. Arne began to have a power- 
ful influence on the national taste, and to form an eta 
in English music, the institution of the Fund for the 
Support of Decayed Musicians not only provided relief 
for the indigent and distressed, but set an example 
which has since been followed by other associated 
bodies in this country, at Vienna, and in other parts of 
Europe. By rather a singular coincidence, Handel, 
then in great pecuniary straits, was, with the utmost 
difficulty, persuaded to appeal to the gratitude of the 
public, and cleared 800/. by a benefit concert. Handel's 
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great musician for the benefit of the city prison, Han. 
del afterwards performed it annually for the benefit of 
the Foundling Hospital in London; and after his 
death, it was brought forward by Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Stanley until 1777, producing in twenty-eight 
years a sum of 10,0002, 

. The commemoration of Handel, which took place in 
Westminster Abbey. in 1784, exactly half a century ago, 
forms one of the greatest musical epochas, and js re. 
cognized as such, not only by our own writers and pro- 
fessors, but by those of every other country; for no 
event of the kind, indeed no exhibition of art, ever ex. 
cited so general an interest. The commemoration took 
its rise in a conversation between Viscount Fitzwilliam, 
Sir W. W. Wynne, and Joah Bates, Esq., Commis- 
sioner of the Victualling Office, at the beginning of the 
year 1783. It occurred to these enthusiastic admirers of 
Handel, that the birth and death of that great master 
would be an occasion on which their scheme might be 
properly introduced ; and as the year 1784 would form 
a complete century since his birth and a quarter of \a 
century from his death, it was resolved to attempt it, 
The plan was communicated to the Governors of the 
Musical Fund, who approved of it, and promised their 
assistance. It was next submitted to the Directors of 





| 





* Messiah’ was first performed in Dublin, and was con- 
secrated to charity, the proceeds being given by the 


the Concert of Ancient Music, who voluntarily under- 
took the trouble of managing and directing the cele- 
bration. At length the design coming to the know- 
ledge of the King, (George LII.) it was honoured with 
his \ »jesty’s sanction and approbation. Westminster 
Abbey, where the bones of the great musician were 
deposited, was thought the fittest place for the per- 
formance ; and application having been made to the 
Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Thomas, Dean of the Abbey) 
for the use of it, his Lordship readily consented ; only 
requesting, as the performance would interfere with the 
annual benefit of the Westminster Hospital, that part 
of the profits might be appropriated to that charity. 
To this the projectors of the plan readily acceded ; and 
it was afterwards settled, that the profits of the first 
day’s performance should be equally divided between 
the Musicians’ Fund and the Westminster Hospital, 
and those of the subsequent days should be applied tu 
the former exclusively. 

The commemoration accordingly took place on the 
26th of May, 1784, and four additional days. The 
Abbey was fitted up with surpassing elegance by Mr. 
Wyatt, the architect. At the east end of the aisle, a 
throne was erected in the Gothic style, and a centre 
box, richly decorated, and furnished with crimson satin, 
fringed with gold, for the reception of their Majesties 
and the Royal Family; on the right hand of which 
was a box for the Bishops, and on the left one for the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. The orchestra was 
built at the opposite extremity, ascending regularly 
from the height of seven feet from the floor, to upwards 
of forty feet from the base of the pillars; and extending 
from the centre to the top of the side aisles. At the 
top of the orchestra was placed the organ, in a Gothic 
frame. The choral bands were placed on steps, seem- 
ingly ascending into the clouds, on each of the -side 
aisles. The instrumental band amounted to 513, and 
on the third day was increased to 535. ‘“ In celebra- 
ting the disposition, discipline, and effects of this most 
numerous and excellent band, the merit of the admirable 
architect who furnished the elegant designs for the or- 
chestra and galleries must not be fongotten ; as, when 
filled, they constituted one of the grandest and most 
magnificent spectacles that imagination can delineate. 
All the preparations for receiving their Majesties, and 
the first personages of the kingdom, at the east end,— 
upwards of five hundred musicians at the west,—an 
the public in general, to the number of three or four 
thousand persons, in the area and galleries, so wonder- 
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fully corresponded with the style of architecture of this 
yenerable and beautiful structure, that there was nothing 
yisible, either for use or ornament, which did not har- 
monize with the principal tone of the building. But, 
besides the wonderful manner in which this construction 
exhibited the band to the spectators, the orchestra was 
so judiciously. contrived that almost every performer 
was in full view of the conductor and leader; which ac- 
counts, in some measure, for the uncommon care 
with which the performers confess they executed their 
varts.” 

The success which attended this Commemoration was 
very great. Two additional days were added to the 
original number of three, and the additional tickets 
sold amounted to nearly four thousand. ‘The receipts 
were 12,736/. 12s, 10d.; and out of this, the Society of 
Decayed Musicians received 6000/., and the West- 
minster Hospital 1000/. So great was the excitement 
produced by it, that a series of annual “ commemo- 
rations” took place for several years, the first of 
which was celebrated in 1785 (exactly a year after the 
grand commemoration) in the Abbey, under the same 
patronage and direction as before. The band was 
increased by the addition of more than a hundred 
performers ; but, on this occasion, the receipts were 
less, although, singular to say, the expenses were also 
diminished, notwithstanding the increase of the band. 
In 1786, the festival was again repeated, and the band 
also enlarged, so as, on this occasion, to amount to 741 
individuals. The proceeds this year came within 4001. 
of the receipts in 1784, but the expenses were increased. 
The public appetite being rather excited than satiated, 
a fourth grand festival took place in 1787, with still 
an increase in the band, which now amounted to $25, 
including the principal singers, twenty-five in number. 
On this occasion the receipts rose to 14,042/., proving 
the interest of the public to be still on the stretch. 
But during the two succeeding years, there were no 
renewals of these splendid scenes,—the state of the 
king’s health being the principal cause why they were 
suspended. They were again renewed in 1790, and 
finally in 1791, when the performers were increased to 
the astonishing number of 1667. But though toler- 
ably well attended, the tickets were not demanded with 
the same avidity as before; the edge of novelty was 
blunted; the expenses of the performances were in- 
creased, and the means of deftaying them diminished. 
At this last Abbey-meeting the immortal Haydn, then 
on his first visit to this country, was present ; and from 
it derived a deep reverence for the mighty genius of 
Handel, which, to the honour no less of his candid 
modesty than of his judgment, he was ever ready to 
avow, 





The late Festival does not appear to have given such 
entire satisfaction as might have been expected. There 
were a few present who had also been present at the 
“Commemoration” in 1784; and one of them, to 
whom the character of an unbiassed judge is given, is 
by no means disposed to allow that the palm was 
borne away from the first grand celebration. The 
editor of the * Musical Library’ assigns as one cause 
of failure the immense quantities of cloth with which 
the galleries, the orchestra, and the benches were 
covered. Cloth being a non-conductor of sound, the 
grand combined effect of the orchestra was deadened 
by the absorbing medium through which the volume of 
sound had to pass in reaching the audience. In 1784, 
and subsequent. years, the fronts of the galleries and 
orchestra were covered. with coloured paper; a very 
small, light festoon, of fringed crimson moreen, hang- 
ing as a finish from.the cushions on the ledges. 
Those who heard the music in York Cathedral, in 1825, 





declare that, with about the same number of performers, 
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but in an area more than double that of Westminster 
Abbey, and of course requiring a proportionate body of 
sound to fill it, the effect was greater than that just 
witnessed in the capital of the empire. 

As a set-off against the assumed deficiencies, it is 
admitied that the performers, on the present occasion, 
excelled in every way those who formed the orchestra 
on the different festivals at the close of the last century. 
The force employed in the fuii pieces amounted to 591 ; 
and the band generally, both instrumental and vocal, 
can only be mentioned in terms of the highest praise. 
On the first day, Tuesday, June 24th, very shortly 
after the doors were opened, the place was crowded,— 
their Majesties arriving about a quarter past twelve, 
accompanied by the Duchess ef Kent, the Princess 
Victoria, and other illustrious personages. The scene 
was certainly imposing ;—the symmetrical appearance 
of the vast orchestra,—the number of distinguished 
personages present,—the great audience, amounting 
to nearly three thousand, displaying rank, fashion, and 
beauty, all contributed to produce emotions of a mixed 
and powerful kind. 

The performance on the first day consisted of 
Handel’s Coronation Anthem, ‘ Zadok the Priest; 
Haydn’s oratorio of the Creation ; and selections from 
Handel’s oratorio of Sampson. On the second day 
(June 26) was given, first a miscellaneous selection 
from the works of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Heydn, 
and Sir John Stevenson, and Handel’s oratorio of Israel 
in Egypt. The third day was a miscellaneous selection ; 
the first part being from Handel’s oratorio of Judas 
Maccabeus; the other two parts being selected from 
the works of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Pergolesi, Leo, Himmel, and Purcell,—this appears 
to have been the least attractive of the performances, 
and, though well attended, the tickets are stated not to 
have been so eagerly sought after as on the other days. 
The fourth performance (on Tuesday, July |) closed 
the Festival, with Handel’s magnificent oratorio of the 
Messiah, with the additional accompaniments of 
Mozart. This, it is stated, was performed at the par- 
ticular desire of the Queen, though it is difficult to 
imagine how on a Commemoration of Handel it could 
have been possibly omitted. It was on the whole 
executed in a manner to give great and general satis- 
faction, and was very fully attended. 

In order to the better understanding of the engraving 
in the following page, we give the description of the 
arrangements as detailed in the ‘ Supplement to the 
Musical Library,’ No. 6 :— 

“The nave of the Abbey is 150 feet long, and, in- 
cluding the aisles, seventy-two feet wide: its heigitt 
101 feet. This space was converted into a grand 
saloon, at the west end of which was erected the or- 
chestra, rising from about eight feet from the floor to 
the middle of the great window; the principal singers, 
and the instrumental performers, occupying the nave 
part,—the chorus filling the portion in the aisles up 
to the tops of the arches. At the east end the royal 
box was placed, on the right and left of which were 
boxes for the court attendants. Below these were, on 
the right a box for the bench of bishops, on the left 
one for the dean and prebendaries of the church, and, in 
the centre, just below their Majesties, the eight directors 
took their seats. At the same end, and at the back of 
the line of royal boxes, arose galleries, not included in 
the original plan, appropriated to the friends of the 
directors. In each aisle was built a long, deep gallery, 
extending from the orchestra to the royal boxes, and 
projecting from the walt to about three feet beyond the 
columns. The galleries contained several rows of seats, 
rising to the key-stones of the arches. The aisles below 
were fitted up in a manner similar to the galleries. 
The whole floor was covered by planks of wood; and 
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in the nave, allowing a passage on each side, were 
ranged thirty-eight rows of transverse benches, each 
holding sixteen persons.” 

A minute description cannot be given in our limited 
space; but we believe the effect produced by the 
Festival was very great, if we may judge from the 

hough disappointed, wish that it 


















































MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT. 
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might be prolonged for a day or two longer. Apart 
from the objections raised as to the character of the 
performances, and their alleged inconsistency with the 
sacredness of religious rites, it must be admitted that 
their tendency is to promote a love for the higher 
branches of music, and to have a powerful and bene. 
ficial influence on the taste of the nation. 
















































































[The Nave (looking East), showing the Royal Box, and the arrangements for the celebration of the Musical Festival; taken from 
the front of the Orchestra. ] 
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